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The New Farm Bill 


When the special session of Congress assembled, the 
House Agricultural Committee had ready for presentation 
anew farm bill, the text of which has been published. A 
long debate is predicted at this writing because it appears 
that the agricultural committees of the House and the 
Senate hold divergent views. The bill may therefore be 
considerably altered, but its provisions are of special inter- 
estat this time. The following account points out the main 
provisions and the differences between this and previous 
bills. 

In the main, the purpose of the proposed measure is 
broader than that of the McNary-Haugen bills of 1927 and 
1928 and of the McNary bill which was introduced in De- 


Sig: B cember, 1928, and pressed for a short time by its author. 
ublic B The title reads “Federal Farm Board Act,” rather than 
eo “Surplus-Control Act,” which was the title of the 1928 


cNary-Haugen bill which Mr. Coolidge vetoed. It aims 
at “the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce,” and undertakes “to 
protect, control and stabilize the current of interstate and 
foreign commerce in the marketing of agricultural com- 
modities.” It would attempt “minimizing speculation, pre- 
venting wasteful methods of distribution, and limiting 
undue and excessive price fluctuations.” It would encour- 
age “the organization of producers into cooperative asso- 
dations,” and aid in “preventing and controlling surpluses 
inany agricultural commodity through orderly production 
and distribution.” 

The Federal Farm Board to be created by the bill is 
given broad powers to carry cut these purposes. The main 
drive for farm relief has for nine years been to create a 
Federal Government agency which would aim at surplus 
control and price stabilization by removing surpluses from 
the domestic market and disposing of them abroad. It will 

seen that in the statement of policy in the new bill, 
surplus control is one of the aims, but that the set-up now 
Ptoposed is more comprehensive. There is also much less 
tmphasis upon specific methods. 


The “equalization fee” drops out of the picture. Sena- 


that tor McNary himself abandoned it after the campaign, and 
cussio? @ it was not a part of the bill he introduced in December, 
ypeared %8. The bill authorizes that a revolving fund of $500,- 
ailed 100,000 “shall be made available by the Congress as soon 
Jationdl Bas practicable after the approval of this act.” It is thought 


lat this revolving fund will have to be provided through 
Government loan. The funds of the Board would be 
aned directly to cooperative marketing associations which 
Wshed to store products and hold them for more favorable 
tions, or to “stabilization corporations” which might 
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be created by cooperative associations as special agencies 
for handling surpluses. Former Secretary Jardine first 
gave adherence to the stabilization corporation idea in the 
fall of 1927. 

An appropriation of $1,500,000 a year is made for the 
Board’s administrative expenses. It is authorized to collect 
information about production and markets in all parts of 
the world. The President is authorized to issue executive 
orders calling upon other governmental agencies for infor- 
mation which the Farm Board may need. He is also 
authorized to transfer to the Board “the whole or any part 
of any [governmental] office, bureau,” etc., now engaged 
in agricultural work. 

In the main, so far as the marketing activities of the 
Board are concerned, the plan rests upon cooperative mar- 
keting. It will be recalled that only one-third of the 
farmers of the country are now members of cooperative 
marketing associations. Progress of the Board’s work 
would presumably be largely dependent upon further or- 
ganization of cooperative marketing and upon the willing- 
ness of these organizations to make use of the services of 
the Board. It is known that certain of the leaders of co- 
operatives are not interested in cooperation with any 
federal farm board. It would appear, therefore, that the 
Board’s marketing activities would be decidedly limited 
during the early years. The bill, if enacted, will raise 
many interesting questions as to what should be the rela- 
tionships between cooperative associations and Government 
agencies. In certain circles it has been orthodox for co- 
operatives consistently to avoid any governmental assistance 
upon the theory that it is not worthwhile in the long run 
and is not conducive to the creation of strong voluntary 
associations. 

It is not known what influence President Hoover has. 
exerted in connection with this bill, except that it appears 
he has indicated his belief that the House draft should be 
considered first. His message appeared to be an approval 
of it. He describes his conception of a farm board as “a 
great instrumentality clothed with sufficient authority and 
resources to assist our farmers to meet . . . problems, 
each upon its own merits.” There is a group in the Senate 
that wishes specifically to empower the Farm Board to 
make use of an “export bounty” as one method of price 
stabilization and surplus control if in its judgment this 
should be necessary. The measure is not what the three 
large farm organizations have wanted, and they have re- 
cently issued a joint statement indicating that they may still 
urge their own plans after this bill has been enacted. 

Farm relief has been discussed many times in this SErR- 
vice. The Department will be glad to furnish inquirers 
with references to previous issues which dealt with specific 
questions or particular measures. 
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Industrial Engineers and Union Labor 


At the annual meeting of the Taylor Society last 
December, Morris L. Cooke, in the presidential address, 
set forth what he considered to be the obligation of 
industrial engineers in relation to the labor movement.’ 
Mr. Cooke referred to the continual widening of the field 
of management—symbolized in the establishment at 
Geneva of the International Management Institute—and 
asked why “we have all but ignored the possibility of 
developing the creative cooperation of the workers 
through their organizations.’ And, since there are desir- 
able ends to be attained by soliciting that cooperation, 
what are the responsibilities of management in calling it 
out? “Is it not possible,” said Mr. Cooke, “that the 
workers have the same right to expect cooperation in their 
organizations on the part of capital and management as 
capital and management have always invited—in some 
cases demanded—something akin to cooperation from 
labor? If we should come to look upon some organi- 
zation of the workers, such as labor unions, as a deep 
social need, might it not develop that practices, however 
otherwise enlightened they may be, which withdraw any 
group of employes from the support of such organiza- 
tions, may become anti-social? If such proves to be the 
case, any employer setting up working standards, even 
above those demanded by labor organizations, and resist- 
ing the effective organization of his employes, may in fact 
be acting without a due regard for this deep social need.” 


Some engineers, Mr. Cooke continued, have looked 
upon “a virile labor union movement as a social necessity,” 
but have felt “no personal responsibility in regard to it” 
and have studiously avoided giving advice to union mem- 
bers. “The fact that labor unions and their leaders are 
easy to criticize, need new goals, and are all but uncon- 
scious of what science is doing to them, does not now seem 
to constitute for me an adequate alibi. It does not seem 
probable to me that the unions will in the end get along 
as well without the active assistance and cooperation of 
Veblen’s technicians as they will with it. ‘Trade unions 
cannot find the way to cooperation alone; neither can they 
make the transition alone,’ as one highly intelligent and 
really inspired labor leader recently wrote to me. If 
we are to get away from the bitterness and bickering 
which constitute the worst outcome of the Industrial 
Revolution, there must be more frankness in our dis- 
cussions. If the confidence which begets frankness is 
to be established some status for organized labor must be 
afforded. ‘Yellow dog contracts’ or a grossly unfair 
injunction practice, or obviously unnecessary unemploy- 
ment or peremptory wage cuts, make it difficult for labor 
to abandon force.” 

Thus engineers are faced with the question whether 
they should not include within their field “the develop- 
ment of those techniques by which the various organiza- 
tions of the workers can be given a place in the industrial 
process consistent with all that science is in the way of 
contributing to industry.” For “the history of the race 
indicates that under the institution of private property, 
the workers—the weaker party—must organize to protect 
both society and themselves. We no longer work our 
miners through hours so long that they have to maintain 
underground homes in which their children are born. 
Nor do our present-day piece-rate systems force immi- 
grant tailors to sleep on their cutting boards. But each 
year new problems and new temptations arise which con- 


1Cooke, M. L. “Some Observations on Workers’ Organizations.” 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, New York, February, 1929. 
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tinue very definitely the necessity for some organization 
of the workers.” The importance of this may be shown in 
a locality where 72 out of 759 employers produce 68 per 
cent of the output and employ 63 per cent of the workers 
in a district having a population of 400,000. “Is it not 
possible to conceive of these 72 employers mutually de. 
ciding on some policy affecting all the labor in the district, 
and can we be sure that it would be socially desirable that 
labor should acquiesce in each and every policy so adopted? 
We still appear to have with us the necessity for some 
strong organization of employes, very probably national 
in scope, ready to grapple with any group of employers 
guilty either of cupidity or of industrial illiteracy.” 

Many engineers are in favor of some form of collective 
bargaining but the question is whether it can be effective 
if it is restricted to the workers of a single plant or the 
plants of a single company. Mr. Cooke is of the opinion 
that it can not and that “anything short of a national 
basis with regional and local subdivisions would probably 
be unwise from a social standpoint. In wage and other 
negotiations there is no way of meeting facts except with 
facts. The gathering of facts is a difficult and at best an 
expensive matter. Any small group of employes is ata 
fatal disadvantage in meeting the factual presentation 
of employers who are almost without exception directly, 
or indirectly, connected with nation-wide organizations. 
Shop organizations without national affiliations leave the 
organized workers without the resources—financial, tech 
nical, political—which they require to secure only that recog- 
nition which the best interests of our industrial society 
demand.” 


In a striking passage, Mr. Cooke says: “I wish I might 
be of use in bringing our profession to feel that the great 
unthought-out problem of industry is how we can give 
the grouped (or organized, unionized—call them what you 
will) workers a functional place in the industrial process. 
How can the group find a work essential to an ordered 
industry which it can do as well as, or probably better than, 
it can otherwise be done. I believe it must be something 
in no way related to the combat and argumentation which 
must necessarily go on where wages are determined under 
competitive conditions. I seek to lay this question and 
problem on the minds and hearts of my professional asso- 
ciates because in this situation, as in so many others, the 
technicians, though small in number, have come to occupy 
positions of great tactical importance. I have come almost 
to dread the typical expert in industry because his knowl 
edge of processes and techniques, usually at the disposal 
of those who pay most for the service, simply adds to 
what is now recognized as the rapidly growing disparity 
in bargaining power between the ownership and the work- 
ers. When it was brute force, sheer numbers had weight. 
But as we get into the real science of industry the game 
is so intricate that numbers do not count for much. 
industrial world is not giving sufficient recognition to the 
fact that the transference of skill, intensive mechaniza 
tion and standardization of process and product have 
markedly influenced the division of power between ent 
ployer and employe.” 


Mr. Cooke finds evidence that large-scale employefs 
do not take the trade unions so seriously as formerly. 
“Science is making it increasingly easy to ignore them. 
And employers use methods of control which make t 
practically impossible for union organizers to approa 
their employes. 

As to the relation between trade unions and “compay 
unions,” Mr. Cooke says: “These two types of agenciés 
seem to me to be of a totally different order. From 
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jewpoint of history it can never be the case of the one 
superseding the other in the sense of taking its place. 
The standard labor union movement, to whose present-day 
deficiencies I am particularly sensitive—possibly to the 
point of doing it an injustice—has been, and still is, a 
redemptive force in human history. Wherever there 
has been yielding to the temptation to degrade and enslave 
or unduly harass human beings, there you find the tap 
roots of the labor movement. It has afforded an almost 
spiritual outlet for the altruistic labors of countles men 
and women, some of them of very high types, whether 
ability, selflessness or elevation of the spirit be the test. 
At times the labor unions have been the mainstay of human 
liberty itself. It is alleged that present-day workers pre- 
fer company unions because through them they ‘get more 
for their money.’ But great human movements do not 
grow out of dinner pails, even full ones. Suffering, pri- 
vation, ignominy and death itself are the foundations of 
enduring social structures. 

“Tt must be remembered that company unions are ex- 
perimental and have no record of abiding achievement 
back of them. Only too frequently they are the promo- 
tions of industrial leaders anxious to build up friendly 
relations with their employes but at the same time to hold 
that all-inclusive veto which has been considered the hall- 
mark of good management. Of course, there are company 
unions that not only have been honorably and competently 
conceived but, as developers of goodwill, have brought 
handsome returns not only to the property interest back 
of the enterprise but to the individual workers as well. 
Some of the best of them have been useful in experimenta- 
tion as to the participation of the workers in management 
and as to the functioning of the group. 

“Of course, holding rather pessimistic views as to the 
significance of the company union movement in the whole 
ndustrial situation does not force me on to the other horn 
of our dilemma—the unquestioning support of all the poli- 
ties or the philosophies of the standard labor union move- 
ment. I regret their ‘craft sectarianism and job separatism’ ; 
their failure to develop the tool of research, and particularly 
their failure to provide adequately for experimentation 
inthe matter of organization in a changing world... . 
For most people it is a great deal easier to run a business 
with a company union than without one. And it is 
equally true that for the average run of employers it is 
harder to operate a business with a standard union than 
without one. But human experience suggests that in 
great matters ‘the easiest way’ is not a safe guide, and 
turther, that a great industry can only grow.out of great 
experimentation and probably out of great sacrifice.” 
These considerations suggest to Mr. Cooke three major 


(1) The workers as a group should have “a fair bar- 
gaining position so that they can safeguard themselves, 
and society on occasion, in the proper distribution of the 
wards of productive enterprise and, of increasing im- 
portance, against the ineffectiveness and inefficiency of 
those who control through their property rights, and in 
maintenance of that right to an individuality, creative- 
Wss and that freedom of thought and opinion essential 
0 racial progress.” 
(2) “There must be a general acceptance of the valid- 
,'y of the scientific method from the top to the bottom. 
his carries with it the implication that decisions are to 
* made by those who find the facts and therefore by 
who presumably know. . . . Many decisions—most 
of them, perhaps—may properly be reached pretty far 
Wn in the organization scale. Society will gain in 
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effectiveness and stability largely as we learn the technique 
of making wise decisions without the necessity for con- 
stantly consulting the top controls, which are apt to have 
the property interest too vividly and constantly in mind 
even for property’s own long-run benefit. This means we 
must take the emphasis off the veto, and more and more 
stress the development of techniques and personalities 
capable of reaching right decisions without the deadening 
regimentation which necessarily grows out of the veto and 
the policy of ‘es ist verboten’ Perhaps working in this 
direction the institution of property may lose some facets 
which have made it exceedingly unpopular in certain 
quarters and which, as I see it, are not at all essential to 
its functioning as a master tool in social development.” 

(3) “The organization of the workers must be suffi- 
ciently broad geographically and by varieties of work to 
enable the workers to have access to the best that is known 
of and thought on any matter under their scrutiny.” 

To find outlet for their creative self-expression Euro- 
pean labor unions have gone into politics and “in England 
particularly an impasse appears to have been reached in 
which neither the community nor the unions can make 
further progress along the traditional lines of combat. 
. . . Attention should also be called to the fact that in 
several European countries the labor unions have been 
given a functional status by governmental intervention and 
statute—notably in Italy under a dictator, in Germany 
under a republic, and in Russia under the rule of the 
proletariat. . . . Assuming, then, that with us in America 
an enlightened social policy toward industry and labor 
suggests, first, the safeguarding in every proper way of 
the group cohesion of the workers, and second, the grad- 
ual narrowing of the area of conflicting interest; and 
further assuming that these ends can only be accomplished 
through giving the organized workers functional status, 
we are then confronted with the question as to how this 
can be accomplished. There is no royal road to the ulti- 
mate goal. Any worthwhile result will be reached only 
through trial and error, extended experience and infinite 
pains.” 

Mr. Cooke suggests that “one of the most obvious 
first steps would be to introduce as much light and science 
as possible into the discussion of wages—monetary com- 
pensations of one kind or another—now constituting as it 
does the major subject for collective bargaining. . . . 
There is really very little in the content of classic col- 
lective bargaining which, when once adequately studied. 
should afford much basis for controversy as between right- 
minded employers and equally right-minded employes. . . . 
I am assuming that the entire situation in industry has so 
changed that in the very near future enlightened em- 
ployers will be as willing and anxious to relinquish to 
their grouped employes some part in the management, 
with its corresponding authority and responsibility, as the 
grouped workers will be to assume some part in it.” 

Workers’ organizations may also reach the point where 
they may be given “a distinct function in the matter of 
inspection and review.” Even if only suggestions are 
invited at the start it would afford a wealth of material 
to draw from affecting operating policies and economies. 

Mr. Cooke is of the opinion that “when the group comes 
to sense the possibility of job analysis and time study, 
industry may be in for a new adventure” and that “the 
adoption of the suggested techniques will have quite as 
marked an effect on the trade unions as on the employer 
group.” He concludes thus: 

“In our effort to peer some distance into the future 
we are well advised not to go too hard after details. If 
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we have the goal clearly in mind—in this case the main- 
tenance of the organization of the workers in an era of 
close cooperation as between management and men—and 
if we know the first steps, goodwill should do the rest. 
It is my hope that to those who are not wholly satisfied 
with our present industrial organization this paper may 
be suggestive as to possible lines of a healthy evolution.” 


Education in Russia 


The following data on education in Russia are contained 
in the Soviet Union Review for March, 1929: 

“A new army of pupils poured into the primary schools 
of the Soviet Union during 1928. In the course of the 
past scholastic year the enrolment throughout the country 
rose by 600,000 (10,500,000 in 1927-28, as against 9,900,- 
000 in 1926-27), and not less than half a million more were 
added during the autumn months. The influx of children 
into the primary schools continues to grow. The activity 
now in progress in all the republics of the Soviet Union 
tends to introduce universal compulsory education by 
1933-34... . 

“The number of students in advanced public educational 
institutions throughout the Soviet Union has risen from 
791,465 to 896,543 during the elapsed scholastic year, and 
about one hundred thousand more have entered since 
autumn. 

“The enrolment in the schools for peasant youth has 
nearly doubled in the course of the past year. There was 
an increase of 45,000 in the number of students in primary 
and secondary vocational schools throughout the country. 
The number of students in the workers’ universities rose 
from 5,380 to 15,677, while the enrolment in general edu- 
cational institutions and courses for adults went up from 
102,940 to 133,829. During the year over 1,300,000 illiter- 
ate adults received instruction. Only the enrolment in the 
highest educational institutions showed a decrease, a decline 
of about 3,000, due to the recent graduation of large classes. 

“As a result of the campaign to attract more students 
from the working and peasant masses into the higher edu- 
cational institutions, 43.2 per cent of the new enrolment in 
the colleges and universities of the R. S. F. S. R. (Soviet 
Russia proper) in 1928 consisted of workers and their 
children as compared with 34.6 per cent in 1927, while 
peasants and their children made up 25.6 per cent in 1928 
as against 24.4 per cent in 1927. The percentage of work- 
ers and farm laborers in schools of an advanced character 
also rose during the scholastic year 1927-28, the increase 
over the previous fiscal year amounting to 4.3 per cent in 
the case of the 7-year school courses and as much as 14.7 
per cent for secondary schools. 

“The official program aims to have the expansion of edu- 
cational activity keep pace with the general economic prog- 
ress of the country. Statistics show that 845,300,700 rubles 
were expended for public education through the federal 
and local budgets during the fiscal year 1927-28, as com- 
pared with 695,300,000 rubles in 1926-27. For the current 
fiscal year 1928-29, disbursements for education will aggre- 
gate about one billion rubles. 

“The expenditure for education rose from 4.62 rubles 
per capita of population in 1926-27 to 5.12 rubles in 1927-28. 
The proportion of total appropriations devoted to education 
has increased in both federal and local budgets. A further 
increase is in view for the fiscal year 1928-29. 


“New progress has been made in improving the remuner. 
ation of the teaching staff. Public school teachers through 
out the Soviet Union received salary increases of 17.1 per 
cent during the elapsed fiscal year, instructors in higher 
institutions 29.7 per cent, and professors 27 per cent.” 


“Barometer” of Farm Population 


The “barometer” of the farm population continues to 
go down, reports Dr. C. J. Galpin of the United State 
Department of Agriculture, in his annual statement pub- 
lished in The Agricultural Situation, Washington, for April, 
1929. The number of persons now on the farms is esti- 
mated to be the lowest in twenty, perhaps in thirty, years, 
For the past two years the estimates of Dr. Galpin indicate 
that ‘the rate of decrease has been smaller than at any time 
since 1920, due to the fact that a large number of persons 
have returned to the farms. It is estimated that, since 
January, 1920, there has been a net loss of about 4,100,000 
persons in the farm population, which seems to be the 
only section of our population that has been declining. Since 
January 1, 1910, the net loss is estimated to be about 4,560; 
000. Complete census figures are available only for the 
years 1920 and 1925. 


Dr. Galpin’s division of the Department of Agriculture 
received replies from a large number of persons formerly 
on farms, now living in all states of the country, in answer 
to inquiries as to why they had left the country. Their 
testimony, in so far as it may be tabulated statistically, was 
as follows: 

“Small profits and high taxes”—7,500. “Old age, and 
help was scarce”—5,000. “To get adequate schooling for 
children”—2,200. “Had enough money to get comforts 
we were deprived of on the farm’—500. “Gave farm to 
sons or relatives” —400. 

Dr. Galpin comments: “There is one plain lesson in 
this rather remarkable movement of whole families away 
from farming. It is this: No farmer ought in the prime 
of life to be compelled to give up his occupation and take 
his children to towns and cities for proper schooling.” He 
regards these figures as a plea for equality of opportunity 
in public education for farm children. 


Industrial Films Available 


The Motion Picture Bureau of the National Council 
of the Y. M. C. A., 120 West 41st Street, New York City, 
calls attention to the variety of educational films now avail- 
able. The Bureau distributes thousands of films during 


the year. 


Motion pictures showing the various industrial proc- 
esses, such as the manufacture of silk, the development 
of power, the mysteries of radio, the methods of modern 
farming, are being offered for free distribution. The 
pictures are loaned to the Bureau by many of the cout 
try’s large industrial concerns. 

In addition to providing exhibitors with films, the 
Bureau helps them to plan their programs. Instructions 
as to the steps to be taken to hold large outdoor “moving 
picture nights” or indoor programs are offered. 

The Bureau does not compete with the programs of 
moving picture theatres. It has distributing centers a 
120 West 41st Street, New York, and at 1111 Center 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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